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the nation's best and greatest men are no longer now nurseries of earnest thinkers 
and patient workers, but the playgrounds of idle men and idler women from the 
cities. 

It is to this idle class that New England owes the decay of her former in- 
fluence. Watch any country village develop into a fashionable resort and you 
see the old New Englander move away. The show, the glitter, the greater wealth 
of the new comers, create a disparity which humiliates or offends the old set- 
tlers, and they move away ; while those who stay cannot escape the pernicious in- 
fluence of a large and wealthy idle class. 

Geoffrey Champlin. 



LEARNING TO WRITE ENGLISH. 

Books are made up of everything nowadays; and sometimes the most 
wretched stuff makes the most successful book. Lately somebody has collected a 
number of the most ridiculous and puerile compositions of our public-school 
children, and published them under the title of " Englische as she is spoke." 
They are of the same character as that of the boy who describeid a horse as " an 
animal with four legs, one on each end ;" and a shout of laughter has gone up all 
over the country. 

There is one thing, the simplest in the world, which is entirely neglected in our 
public schools, and which is perhaps the most potent means of acquir ing good Eng- 
lish that can possibly be invented. I mean the practice of constantly writiog to 
dictation passages from the works of good authors. It is the reading-book, not the 
spelling-book, that should be used to learn to spell. Not only in New York, but 
all over the Union, the stupid practice prevails of maldng children memorize and 
write on their slates lists of words, instead of consecutive sentences. The book 
that has the largest circulation in this country is the stupidest and most meaning- 
less book in existence, namely, "Webster's Spelling-book. Now this practice of 
drumming single words, letter by letter, into the heads of children, affords no as- 
sistance whatever in acquiring the power of expression ; it is mere parrot-like 
learning, unconnected with thought. Hence their inability to write thoughts. 
There is no surer way of making a simpleton of a boy than by drilling him for a 
" spelling-match," which is the laughing stock of foreigners and the favorite exer- 
cise of natives. 

Consider for a moment some of the advantages of writing to dictation as 
compared with those derived from this word-spelling practice. 1st. By dicta- 
tion, the child learns to associate words with ideas, to express thoughts, and not 
merely to spell words. Sd. It learns to think correctly by putting one thought 
logically after another. 3d. It learns the use of our common and most useiul 
words, becomes familiar with the "well of English imdeflled," which is much 
better than learning to spell metempsychosis, phthisis, etc. 4th. It acquires a 
taste for correct language by becoming practically acquainted with the idiomatic 
use of English words, some of which have, as is well known, directly opposite 
meanings according to use. 5th. It learns to spell similar sounding words accord- 
ing to meaning, write, right, rite, etc. 6th. It learns, in the very best manner, the 
important matter of punctuation, by putting in the points as they occur in the 
dictation; and when it is remembered that pointing in English composition is 
largely a matter of taste, it will be seen that no better method of learning it can 
be devised. 7th. It gives the child a feeling for correct language, without which 
no good writing is possible. 
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In fact, in writing to dictation the scholar drinks in good language at every 
pore : his hand, his eye, his ear, his mind, his imagination are all at work while so 
writing ; he is learning the force, power, meaning and effect of words by actual use, 
by doing, which is the only correct way of learning. In spelling single words no fac- 
ulty is employed except memory, the poorest of the faculties. It was by studying and 
writing passages from good English authors that two of our very best writers 
learned to compose, viz. , Franklin and Cobbett, the former in Addison's Spectator 
and the latter in Swift's Tale of a Tub. The practice of writing to dictation is 
precisely the same as the work of the compositor ; it is setting down word after 
word, thought after thought, and pointing off according to sense, and this train- 
ing presents the remarkable result that half the editors of the Uuited States, the 
men who form public opinion, have graduated, not from the university, but from 
the composing room. For heaven's sake, abolish this stupid practice of making 
children spell words and cause them to write thoughts, and you will have no fur- 
ther occasion to laugh at their use of " Englische as she is spoke." 

Robert Waters. 



